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For the Columbian Star. 


PMAL OF A CHRISTIAN TRAVELLER. 


[Continacd.] 
93—As soon as I had sufficiently 
pred from my shock, and had gather- 
lution enough to inquire of my un- 
te friend the cause of his present 
rance, and absence from home, I ask - 
to my lodgings, though I confess. ] 
most ashamed to be seen mn the streets 
him. Whether such feelings were 
endable in me or not, it is difficult to 
While we ought to condescend to men 
7 estate, and remember that none of 
more than dust and ashes, we should 
ful that our good be not evil spoken 
was undoubtedly my duty to do good 
portunity offered. 1 therefore consi- 
this as one of the many crosses which 
t bear before I can obtain a crown, 
heerfully submitted to all the reproach 
ould be caston me. I bore patiently 
e sneers and impertinent remarks 
h were made about me, and consoled 
f with the reflection that I was in the 
of duty, although it was very rugged 
ttime. When quietly seated in my 
he gave me the following narrative :— 
hen you first knew me, I stood high 
estimation of all around me—plenty 
hed my board—contentment dwelt in 
abitation, and peace filled my bosom. 
stracting cares annoyed me—and I of- 
It as if 1 were soon to enter the Para- 
if God, so calmly and happily did my 
glide away. But this state of things 
oo happy to last long. Out of much 
ution We must enter the Kingdom of 
3 and “ifaman live many years,and 
e in them all, yet let him remember 
ays of darkness ; for they shall be 
» How forcibly have these words 
struck me in the days of my adversi- 
but thanks be to God, it is good for me 
have been afflicted for now have | learn. 
holy law. But to my story. My father 
professor of religion. My mother died 
Iwas quite an infant. Parental ex- 
t taught me to believe that religion 
good thing ; and living in a part of the 
ty where a profession of it is esteemed 
rable, and where much of that religion 
; appears well before men is preya- 
was led away with the errour of the 
td, to believe that I was rich, when in- 
Was poor and miserable, and worse 
all was blind, for 1 knew not my own 
hess and nakedness. JI was like 
ung man in the Gospel, as my expe- 
afterwards proved. Being tempted 
desire of acquiring great wealth, I 
ked my all ina hazardous enterprise, 
reby reduced myself to beggary. 
aris uninteresting. I will there- 
a that part of my life which I 
-, #€ most important. Thrown on 
de world, without the least pittance 
P me—hereft of those consolations 
religion affords, I had no refuge but 
“AlCating bowl. But a miserable com- 
Wasthat—in vain did I try to fly from 
gS of a troubled conscience. When 
at my wife and children, and be- 
helpless and forlorn condition, 
- embered that I was the author of 
Woes—when I brought to recollec- 
appy days which I had once 
horrible reflection, that my own 
oy ad Occasioned the sad change, 
ito My mind, But so inadequate 
isortunes, of themselves, to cure our 
ders, that serious thoughts on the 
Sato dew me gloomy, and I settled 
s pondency, My wife lingered 
pand at length bade adieu tothis 
ey —— have been a dreadful 
why «hepa she died when I was in 
i Den stances, But Llooked on 
Bher | y of God to me and her, in 
ahs tue trouble to come, 1 have 
ehildney to believe that she is happy. 
“and tho Soon followed their mo- 
Hing OW did T begin to feel what a bit- 
 ». 8m is. When I saw my inter- 
Pen leave me one after another 
Saw them smile in death, the still 


&n | 


Your suffer; 
We numt, 


account to 


Conscience seemed to say— 
bitte n, thou shalt ve left to feel 
thy woes alonemand think 
erings will enc here—you 
give for your 

awful day of judgment. Thy 
short asthey will be, 


they shall be embittered by the reflection that 
thou art a murderer—forin thy heart didst 
thou thank God that thy wife died, that she 
might no longer be a burden tothee. Hadst 
thon been contented with what God had sent 
thee, and remembered the words, that those 
who “ will be rich, fall into temptation and 
a snare, and into many foolish and hurtful 
lusts, which drown men in destruction and 
perdition,” thou wouldst have enjoyed thy 
comforts with thankfulness—and even after 
thine own avarice had brought thee to such 
wretchedness, hadst thou, instead of fiving 
to the intoxicating draught, implored the 
blessing of God upon thee, happiness might 
have still been thine, Dost thou think po- 
verty the worst of evils? In mercy to thy 
soul, thou wilt soon know better. Learn 
of Him who had not where to lay his head, 
whether sin is not the worst of evils, and 
learn henceforth like him, when Satan shows 
thee the kingdoms of this world, to resist 
him. Look into thine own bosom, and 
behold the cause of all the sorrows which 
have come upon thee. God, in mercy to 
thy soul, has left thee to follow the devices 
of thy heart for a time,that thou mayest see 
where thine own wishes would lead thee. 
Life and death are now placed before thee. 
Thou art not worse than the thief on the 
cross—repent and live—and henceforth live 
to God.”—I trust that now my eyes are 
opened. God has done all things right. You 
sce me in mean apparel, but I trust I have 
been clothed with the robes of righteous- 
ness which are of Christ. My present ap- 
pearance is against me—but give me a short 
trial, and you will soon be satisfied of my 
sincerity. With these words he left me 
abruptly ; and in a few minutes was entire- 
ly beyond the reach of inquiry. I felt ex- 
tremely sorry that I had not detained him : 
but in the hope of seeing him in the even- 
ing, I began to devise some way of assisting 
him, and at last concluded to get him to ac- 
company me in my travels, and on my re- 
turn home, to get employment for him. 

[To be continued. ] 
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For the Columbian Star. 
LORD BACON, 


Dr. Brown, Professor of Moral Philoso- 
phy in the University of Edinburgh, pub- 
lished, a few years since, a valuable work, 
entitled “ Inguiry into the relation of Cause 
and Effect.” \t has been republished at 
Andover. The work is throughout remark- 
able for deep discriminating thought, and 
profound reasoning, and cannot fail to be 
held in high estimation by both the Physical 
and Moral Philosopher. ‘ihe objects of the 
author seem to be, to examine the theories 
of former philosophers on this obscure and 
difficult subject ; to elucidate some ques- 
tions of importance in the philosophy of 
cause and eifect ; and to show that the dis- 
tinction of Efficient and Physical causes here- 
tofore made by philosophers of every age 
is an illusion. 
Those who have read Dr. Reid’s Essays 
on Intellectual Philosophy, will recollect with 
what ingenious severity he has treated the 
sentimentsof Mr.Hume. Dr. Brown, with 
no less ingenuity, has exposed the fallacy of 
Hume’s ‘| heory of our notion of Power ; and 
show that miracies,instead of being violations 
of tue laws of nature,may be in exact consist- 
ency with those laws; and that miracles, if 
confirmed by credible testimony, should be 
believed as readily as any effect produced by 
a particular cause or combination of causes. 
His remarks upon Lord Bacon, the parent 
of Modern Philosophy, and upon the age in 
which he lived, may be interesting to some, 
if not many reader's of the Star. P 
ZETHAR. 
The undistinguishing veneration with 
which philosophers have continued to re- 
ceive the whole physical logic of the Vovum 
Organum, as if its principles were in every 
respect the justest that could be laid down, 
in conformity with the nature of the uni- 
verse,—cannot be too great when we think 
only of the mighty intellect, which in an 
age when /ogie had so little affinity to rea- 
son as to be unworthy in every respect of 
its noble etymology, was capable of conceiv- 
ing and accomplishing such a plan of legis- 
lation, for all who were afterwards to dare 
to meditate on any one of the glorious things 
of nature, in that world of marvels and glo- 
ries in which we are placed ;—but that may 
yet be more than is due, when we think, not 
of the Lawgiver, but of the System itself, 
which he bequeathed as a perpetual code 
for the direction of inquirers in every age. 
If the personal merit of the individual were 
alone to be considered, veneration would 
scarcely be a word sufficiently strong, for 
expressing that mixed sentiment of wonder, 
and reverence, and gratitude, which the ve- 
ry name of Lord Bacon must excite in eve- 
ry mind, that is capable of appreciating a 
genius, as rich in the variety of its excel- 
lence, as it was transcendent in each sepa- 
rate endowment. 

It must be admitted, however, that the 
time at which his valuable works were giv- 
en to the world, though not the best for ren- 
dering them faultless, was singularly fortu- 
nate for their reputation. A great revolu- 
tion in science was already preparing, and 
{in one of the noblest departments of it, which 
regards the philosophy of the heavenly bo- 
dies, had alrendy begun, with a splendid 
success, which could scarcely fail to spread 
its light downward, to inquirers, whose 
search was limited to the surface of our 
globe. ‘he habitual deference of the mind 
to ancient authority had been shaken, not 
lightly, nor in opinions of faint and par- 
tial interest, but, with almost convulsive 
force, in feelings which were the liveliest 
of every mind, and which, trom their wide 
relation to truths and errours, of every sort, 





had consecrated in some degree almost all 
the prejudices, which for many centuries 


had been retarding inquiry. New worlds 
had been opened to adventure: commerce 
was extending itself ; and wealth and free- 
dom, and the desire of ampler information 
which wealth and freedom produce, were 
spreading with it. Above all, the Art of 
Printing, which afforded means of ready and 
accurate communication of discoveries from 
kingdom to kingdom, was presenting not 
merely accessions of knowledge, but in the 
facility of the communication :tself, a new 
object to the ambition of men of science. 
lhe wider glory, which every observation 
and experiment, that afforded a striking re- 
sult, could not fail to obtain from the multi- 
tude to whom the knowledre of the disco- 
very, by the medium of this happiest of 
arts, became easily accessible, tended ne 

cessarily of itself to quicken the zeal of ex- 
perimenters and observers; but it operat- 
ed, perhaps, as powerfully and as benefi- 
cially for science, in the way which I have 
now mentioned, by changing one modifica- 
tion of ambition itself for another. It truly 
gave the passion, as I have said, a new ob- 
ject. When inquirers were thinly scatter- 
ed over the wide surface of Europe, with 
little intercourse of distant mind with mind, 
it was a very natural effect of this state, 
that the fortunate discoverer of some pro- 
perty of a substance unsuspected belore, 
should choose often to wrap himself up in 
mysterious self-importance, as the possess- 
or of a marvellous secret, which he was 
only to hint occasionally, and not to reveal ; 
rather than, for the sake of a very scanty 
celebrity, which he could have little oppor- 
tunity of knowing and enjoying, to run the 
risk of communicating his whole treasure, 
which might be plundered from him, with- 
out any power on his part of reclaiming it 
as his own. All then was favourable to a 
sort of enigmatical obscurity ; and all was 
enigmatical obscurity. But when the Art 
of Printing fixed the date and the property 
of every discovery, and at once spread glo- 
ry wider, and brought it back more fully 
to him who had deserved it, it was equally 

natural, that mystery should vanish, before 

the love of that which was felt to be of far 
greater value,—that there should hence be 

a closer, and more frequent, and more ex- 

tensive concert of inquirer with inquirer,— 
that new observations and experiments, 

therefore, should be made,—that, with the 

new accessions which were thus obtained to 

science, the value of observation and expe- 

riment should be more and more felt,—and 

that even though Bacon had not existed, the 

very societies that considered themselves 
as followers only of the plans which he had 

pointed out, but that were truly following 
still more the impulse of the age which was 
principally the result of other causes, might 

have been instituted with the same views, 

and borne as close a resemblance to “ Solo- 

mon’s House,” as when “the new Atlan- 

tis’ had been diligently studied by every 

member of the Association. 

How far this would, or would not have 

been the case, it is impossible for us now to 
say with confidence. But this, at least, we 

may say, to the glory of the Great Mas- 

ter; that, powerful as the circumstances 
might be, which were only beginning to 

urge forward more sluggish minds, his mind 
was still in advance of them. The waters, 
indeed, were rising ; and the swell, which 
was covering the waste of sands behind, was 
producing also new currents in the deeper 

flood. But he was not among the common 
rowers, whose skiffs or galleys the current 
was carrying onward ; he appeared in their 
front, like some skilful and rtp tg! 
lot, who, though the swell was new, was 
yet so well acquainted with the channel, 
and with the banks and rocks, that he could 
measure them with the increasing depth of 
the stream, and determine where it would 
now be safe to venture, and where the shoals 
might stili be dangerous ; and could foresee 
and predict the very points of the course at 
which new backward eddies might be ex- 
pected, from the resistance which higher 
points of land than the stream had ever 
reached before, might give to its onward wa- 
ters. 

It was not less, however, as I have said, 
in circumstances the most favourable for 
his reputation, that Bacon communicated to 
the world his enlightened views of science, 
and of the mode in which it might be cul- 
tivated with surest prospect of success. The 
results of observation and experiment, as 
they are the best confuters of ancient er- 
rour, are also the best demonstrators of the 
value of observation and experiment ; and 
there can be no doubt, that, in the circum- 
stances of Europe, at that period, these re- 
sults must have been multiplied very rapid- 
ly, and have afforded, accordingly, from 
year to year, still clearer and clearer de- 
monstrations of the absurdity of every sys- 
tem that was not founded on them, and 
therefore of their own primary and essen- 
tial importance, for the improvement of phi- 
losophy. At this auspicious tine, when the 
dawn was already more than twilight, and 
when day was soon to spread itself over the 
sky, the works of Bacon appeared,— 
works, unquestionably, of one of the great- 
est minds that have ever thrown glory 
on our intellectual nature,—impressive of- 
ten by the soundness of their views,—still 
more impressive, perhaps, by the bold and 
original imagery, in which he loved to em- 
body his speculations even on subjects the 
most abstract, and which, unphilosophic and 
unfriendly to accuracy of thought, as lan- 
guage so figurative may now seem, was far 
better suited to attract interest, in that age, 
than a style of greater simplicity and pre- 
cision, ~ It is possible, indeed, from the uni- 
on of the many circumstances which I have 
stated as favourable at once to the diffusion 
of knowledge and to a spirit of more daring 
search, that the better a Arig which fol- 
lowed might have been, without theprevious 





formal didactic expression, in a better logic, 


of the principles that should guide inquiry. | 52 


But the better logic was at least the precur- 
sor in time of the increasing zeal and acti- 
vity, with which experimental science was 
speedily cultivated; and as, where many 
cases concur, the separate influence of which 
it is difficult to trace, and one presonts itself 
prominently to view, the mind is apt to pass 
silently over the others, in its reference of 
the mixed effect to this one prominent cause, 
itis not wonderful that the industrious ob- 
servers and experimenters who followed 
Bacon, should often have ascribed to him ef- 
fects, which were rather subsequent to his 
works, than flowed from them; and that, 
when his reputation, as the founder of Expe- 
rimental Science had been thus established 
by common consent, there should be trans- 
mitted, together with the admiration that 
was justly due to him, a tendency of each 
successive race of hereditary admirers, to 
ascribe to him, as if they were truly his own, 
those juster notions of the objects and nature 
of physical inquiry, which the progress of 
physical inquiry itself had evolved. 
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From the Christian Observer, 


SCRIPTURAL ILLUSTRATIONS FROM Mo- 
DERN TRAVELS, 


Sir William Ouseley’s Travels in the East. 
Vol. iii, 4to, 1823. 


Gen. viii. 13.— The first month, the first 
day of the month—The Persians celebrate 
a festival styled N4wrtz, instituted at a ve- 
ry early period of their monarchy. The 
name signifies the new day, tlie first of the 
Persian solar year, and season of the vernal 
equinox. “It commenced at Téhr4n, a lit- 
tle before midnight, on the 20th of March, 
when a gun was fired from the areg cr cita- 
del, and the supposed entrance of the sun, 
at that moment, into the zodiacal sign of the 
ram, was announced by the royal Cruims and 
trumpets, of which obstreperous instruments 
the sounds did not cease for many hours. Next 
morning at 10 oclock,the king sent sometrays, 
containing khelaats, or dresses of honour, to 
be distributed by the ambassador among the 
English gentlemen, a kaba, or coat of rich 
gold brocade, an outer garment or bala pash, 
and two shawls for each, with a specimen 
of the latest coinage, chiefly small pieces of 
gold and silver money, struck rather to 
serve for private gifts om this occasion, than 
for public currency. About noon, and al- 
most constantly throughout the day, pistols 
and muskets were discharged in various 
quarters of the city: there was a general 
appearance of rejoicing; the people inter- 
changed little presents of oranges, flowers, 
and other trifies, and on every side was 
heard the usual compliment, ‘ Ide-i-shumaé 
mub4arek bashed!” (May your festival be 
auspicious!) At 40’clock we accompanied 
the ambassador to court, clothed in our Per- 
sian dresses. On entering the reg, we were 
received by the master of ceremonies, and 
other oflicers of the palace, who conducted 
us to a very handsome room, ceiled and al- 
most lined with mirrors ; the walls, to above 
four feet from the floor, being composed of 
a fine yellowish green marble. In the mid- 
dle was a square basin or fountain, wherein 
clear water constantly circulated by means 
of subterraneous tubes: near this tlie King 
sat, after our European fashion, on an arm 
chair, of very antique appearance, its legs 
being so high that his feet scarcely reached 
to the carpet. After our audience, his ma- 
jesty presented to the ambassador, a star 
composed of diamonds and emeralds, sur- 
rounding the arms of Persia (a lion with 
the sun rising over his back) enamelled in 
gold. ‘This festival of the Nawruz last- 
ed several days, during which there were 
frequent discharges of artillery and mus- 
ketry, and displays of fire-works, particu- 
larly on the 27th, when the king invited Sir 
Gore Ouseley,and his party, to a grand exhi- 
bition at the 4reg. he king sat in a small 
chamber over the gateway of the maicdén. 
Here he reviewed a long line of mules, (100 
as it was said) each carrying on its back a 
beautiful Indian shawl, and a bag containing 
1000 tumans in gold coin. These were the 
presents, or rather the annual tribute or re- 
venue of Ispahan, sent by the Amin ad 
douleh : several processions of men, bearing 
valuable gifts of different kinds, had alrea- 
dy passed before my arrival, the offerings of 
those princes and noblemen, who governed 
in various provinces and great cities of the 
empire. ‘To the presents succeeded rope- 
dancing, and wrestling of Pahlawa4ns. The 
attack of a young lion on a small bull, ap- 
parently too feeble to resist even_a large 
dog, closed the idé, or festival.”—Sir Wm. 
Ouseley’s Travels in the East, vol. iii. p. 337 
—»Morier’s Journey through Persia, vol. i. 
p. 208; Hyde. Hist. Relig. Vet. Pers. cap. 
19, p. 237, Anguetil du Perron, Usages ci- 
viles et Relig. Zendavesta, tom. il. p. 574. 

Gen. xxxi. 35.—And she said to her father, 
let it not displease my lord that I cannot rise 
uf before thee—-Children in the eastern 
countries cultivate and express for their pa- 
rents the most profound respect.—‘ During 
this feast I remarked that the Amin-ad-dou- 
leh’s son, Abdallah Khan, a man seeming~ 
ly about 30 years old, the possessor of con- 
siderable wealth, and governor of Ispahan, 
but seldom appeared among the guests ; and 
only seated himself, as one of the humblest, 
when invited by the words, or encouraged 
by the looks, of his father. This reserve, 
however, was not caused by any ill will or 


side; but arose from the filial respect which, 
in every stage and condition of life, the 
Persians are thus taught to express. ‘T 





is not the right of parental 
ty alone it is generally extendec 


deficiency of kindness, subsisting on either}, 





ae -~-—- 
ity among brothers.”—Quseley, vol. iii. p: 


‘ ae XXXviii. 8.—Looking Glasses. — 

\€ artists who make those boxes and pen 
Cases, very ingeniously mount small looking 
glasses in frames of pasteboard ; a travel- 
ler finds these extremely convenient, as they 
lic flat and occupy but little space among 
his clothes. Some are opened like a book, 
and fastened by means of a hook and catch, 
Of others, the mirror is occasionally cover- 
ed by a piece which fits exactly in the paste- 
board frame, and is easily heats from 
it by a person’s nail. These looking glasses 
are of various sizes afd forms, square, oval, 
or octagonal, from 5 to 12 or 13 inches 
long, and proportionably broad. The frames 
and covers are often neatly painted, and 
sometimes ornamented with Khatembandi, 
a kind of mosaic work.”—ZJ6id, p. 64. 

Deut. xx. 5.— What man is there that hath 
built a new house. —‘* The manzil mubdrek, 
or tokens of felicitation, are usually sent to 
those who occupy a new place of residence. 
On such an occasion, Lady Ouseley receiv- 
ed little presents of sweet meats, flowers, 
fruit, and loaves of sugar.”——Jhid. p. 141; 

1 Sam. xiii. 10.—And Saul went out to 
meet him—It is scarcely necessary toremark 
that it was usual to receive great persons 
and guests with particular attention. “* Next 
inorning we set out on horseback at 10 o’clock 
in full procession,»to return the Amin-ad- 
douleh’s visit, and having crossed the river 
Zendehrid, on the bridge of K4j4, we rode 
through several long, handsome, and well 
peopled streets, but had opportunities of re- 
marking, that at leastas many more were 
in ruins and uninhabited. The great man 
received us at his door with much courtesy : 
in honour of the ambassador, he had assem- 
bled all the chief personages of Ispahan, 
and at noon the floor of a spacious chamber 
was covered with ten very large trays, each 
containing 25 china bowls, and dishes of va- 
rious sizes. ‘hese were filled with the 
most savoury meat, conserves, sweet cakes, 
delicious fruits, both dried and fresh, sier- 
bet of orange and pomegranate, and willow 
water, or ab-f-bidmfshk, cooled with ice. 
After this repast, we were treated with cof- 
fee and caleans or pipes. Rose water was 
poured into our hands, and we returned at 
two o’clock to the gardens of Saadetabad.” 
— Ibid. p. 22. 

1 Sam. xx. 24.—When the new moon was 

come, the king sat himself down to meat— 

“No Persian would willingly commence a 

journey, or any other business until the new 

moon had Seen perceived. Karly on the 

19th it was publicly and joyfully proclaim- 

ed that this event had occurred: the of 

was therefore considered an important eid, 

or festival, and devoted, by the true believ- 

ers, to gluttony, the delights of tobacco, and 

sensual gratifications of every kind. Pre- 

sents were reciprocally given by relations, 

friends, and equals; and offered by servants 
to their masters, with the usual compliment 

and wish, * May this holiday be auspicious 
toyou!? On these occasions the gifts are 

not always of much intrinsic value; buta 

fruit, a flower, or a bit of sweet meat, serves 
as a token of esteem or of respect.” —-Jbid. 
p. 74. 

2 Sam. xi. 8.—And Uriah departed out of 
the king's house, and there followed him a 
mess of meat from the king.—Any present 
immediately communicated by a royal per- 
sonage has ever been considered particularly 
valuable. 

“ Arrangements were now made for our 
introduction to the monarch immediately on 
his return, which he had fixed, as the va- 
zirs declared, for the 13th day of this month. 
Meanwhile he sent to the ambassador a ve- 
ry flattering khusidnedy, or welcome, with 
some of the royal shikar, or game; three 
antelopes, and 50 k4oks, or partridges, kill- 
ed by his own hand ; a circumstance which 
considerably enhanced the value of this 
present, and entitled the bearer to a recom- 
pense, not less than the wages of halfa year.” 
—Zbid. p. 116. 


Job xxx. 1.--But now they that are young- 
er than I have me in derision, whose fathers 
I would have disdained to have set with the 
dogs of my flock.— his sarcastic, reproach- 
ful mode, of speaking prevails still in the 
East. The following is a remarkable ex- 
ampl, of it:—‘* Fateh Ali Shah contented 
himscif one day, after a quarrel among his 
ministers, with telling them publicly that 
he should bestow their titles on some of his 
dogs, calling one the Sedr aazem, another 
the Amin ad douleh, and athird the Itimad 
ad douleh.”—Jdid. p. 368. 

Psalm xxiii—Title—jeleth Shahar— 
Che titles of books and poems in the East, 
are usually allusive or descriptive, not so 
much of the subject on which they are writ- 
ten, a$ to some particular event or natural 
object. So it appears in the following ex- 
tract: 

“ Among several manuscripts which I 
purchased, soon after our arrival at Ispahan, 
was a poetical work composed during the 
full splendor of this palace ; the original 
perfection of its water-works, and beauty. 
ofits shady avenues,and of the luxuriant flow- 
ers that embellished their variegated bor 
ders. It is entitled the Gulzdr-e-Saadet, or 
Rose-bed of Prosperity, a poem, in praise of 
the gardens and edifices at Saadetabad, com- 
posed about 110 years ago.”—Zdid. p. 61. 
“ At Ispahan, the covers of books are or- 
namented in a style peculiarly rich; and 
they often exhibit minatures painted with 
considerable neatness, and admirably var- 
nished, I’ purchased many loose covers of 
different i i | ae ag ae 
Persian flowers, delineated from 
of the AOE aah e colours,and with minute 
Ley / , 62, 
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hand as we stood behind the ambassador’s 
‘chair ; while on our right, near the door, 
were four of the principal fazirs, or ministers, 
with Abvl Hassan Khan, who had accom-~- 
panied us to the palace. Beyond them, an 
extending towards the left side of the throne, 
was a row of five or six officers, among 
whom one held a most beautiful crown, * 
taje, apparently not inferior in the ae ty 
its jewels to that with which the monarch s 
head was so magnificently decorated An- 
other of those officers bore in his hands oe 
scymetar of state; @ third held the roya 
bow in its cast; 2 fourth the shield ; and 
one a golden tray, or dish, filled with dia- 
fronds and different precious stones, of won- 
derful size, and dazzling brilliancy. Of the 
king’s dress, I coula perceive that the colour 
was scarlet: but to ascertain cxactly the 
materials wou'd have been difficult, from 
the profusion of large pearls that covered 
it in various places, and the multiplicity of 
‘ewels that sparkled all around; for the 
Iden throne seemed studded at the sides 
with precious stones of every possible tint, 
and the back resembled a sun, or glory, of 
which the radiation was imitated by dia- 
monds, garnets, emeralds and rubies. Of 
such also, was chiefly composed the mon- 
arch’s ample and most splendid crown ; and 
the two figures of birds that ornamented 
the throne, one perched on each side of its 
beautifully enamelled shoulders.” —Zéid. p. 
131. 
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LONDON JEWS SOCIETY. 


From the Sixteenth Report of the Lon- 
don Society for frromoting Christianity 
amongst the Jews. 


Palestine —Mr. Wolf’s reception among 
his brethren, on his second visit, was truly 
gratifying. The learned: doctors, with 
whom he had so freely discussed during 
his former residence there, welcomed him 
with great cordiality, and, some difficulty 
having arisen in procuring him lodgings, 
one of the chief Rabbies himself had a 
house provided for him ip the Jewish quar- 
ter upon Mount Zion. 

He soon had reason given him to believe 
that his former labours in the Jewish me- 
tropolis had not been in vain. In a letter, 
dated Mount Calvary, June 21, he writes: 
“There is now at Jerusalem, by God’s 
grace, a feeling and a spirit of inquiry ex- 
cited among the Jews, even according to 
the confession of the Rabbies, which never 
existed among them before.” ‘* You will 
by this time, have heard of the kind recep- 
tion I met with among the Jews at Jerusa- 
lem ; 1 lodged among them, and was en- 
gaged in preaching to them the Gospel 
trom morning to night, and often all night, 
the Lord be praised for it. I have at this 
time more confined myself to labouring 
among the Jews than I ever did before. 
The Lord enabled me, beside this, to preach 
to them the fulness of the riches of Christ, 
more clearly than ever I did before.” 

It is satisfactory to know the view which 
that experienced friend of the Jews, Dr. 
Naudi, takes of the result of Mr. Wolf’s 
to visits to Jerusalem. Dr. N. writes: 
“Things in the Holy land, under Divine 
Providence, seem at present to be more in- 
teresting, and more Pressing, than any 
where else. Jerusalem, until Jately, was 
thought to be an impracticable place for 
missionary undertakings; and the Jews, in- 
habitants of Palestine, were considered as 
an inaccessible people, from their pride, 
bigotry, and pretended wisdom. Mr. Wolf, 
I may venture to say, has cleared the way 
to these Modern Jews, and himself succeed- 
ed, in a great measure, with them. Rabbi 
Mendel, the most learned Rabbi of the 
resent age, did not refuse to meet Mr. 
Wait and his brethren, nor to converse or 
be friendly with them; they were besides 

well received by all the other Jews.” 

Under these circumstances, your Com- 
mittee have felt that they ought no longer 
to postpone the adoption of effectual mea- 
sures for carrying on the good work at Je- 
rusalem. Accordingly, they have deter- 
mined to establish a fermanent Mission in 
that venerable city, and directed Mr. Lew- 
is to proceed thither without delay, 

The contributions to the Palestine fund 
already received, amount to about £700. 

India.~Vhe Madras Corresponding Com- 
mittee write respecting the Jewish schools 
at Cochin: 

“Under the blessing of God, we have 
the assurance of the Jews paying every at- 
tention to our endeavours to aid and assist 
them. Nothing can exceed the willing- 
ness of both White and Black Jews to 
«come forward with their children for in- 
struction.” 

It was hinted in the last Report, that Mr. 
“Sargon had made a discovery which was 
Jikely to lead to some interesting disclo- 
sures respecting the “ Beni-Israel,” or de- 
scendants of the Ten Tribes. Since that 
period he has been directed to pursue his 
investigations on this interesting sulject ; 
and for this purpose, he visited Cannanore, 
where they were supposed to reside. The 
result of his inquiriesis thus stated by Mr. 
Jarrett. 

ist. These people in dress and manners 
resemble the natives so as not to be distin- 
guished from them, but by attentive obser- 
vation and inguiry. 2d. They have He- 
brew names ot the same kind, and with the 

same local terminations, as the Sepoys in the 
%h Regiment Bombay Native Infantry. 
3d. Some of them read Hebrew, and they 
have a faint tradition of the cause of their 
original exodus from Egypt. 4th. Their 
common language is the Eeadoo, 5th. They 
keep idols and worship them, and use idol- 
atrous ceremonies intermixed with Hebrew. 
6th. They circumcise their own children. 
7th. They observe the Kippoor, or great ex- 
piation-day of the Hebrews. th. ‘They 
call themselves “ Gorah-Jehudi,” or White 
Jews, and they term the black Jews “ Col- 
lah Jehudi.” 9th. They speak of the Ara- 
bian Jews as their brethren, but do not ac- 
knowledge the European Jews as such, be- 
cause they are of a fairer complexion than 
themselves. 10. They use the same prayer 
as those of whom we have heard, uamely, 
* Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is one 
Lord.” Deut. vi.4. 11th. They have no 
Cohen, (priest) Levite, or Nasi amongst 
them, under those terms, though it appears 
they have elders and a chief in each com- 
munity, who determine in their religious 
concerns. 12th. They expect the Messiah, 
and when he comes, that they will all go to 
Jerusalem ; the time of his appearance, and 


their return, they think, will soon arrive; 
at which they would much rejoice, since at 
Jerusalem they wontld see their God, wor- 
ship him only, and be dispersed no more. 
Mr. Sargon ascertained, likewise, that 
there were considerable numbers of these 
people living in other places, not far distant 
from Cannanore, respecting whom it Is 
probable that further researches will be 
made. 

When they consider the favourable 
change which has taken place within these 
few years, among Christians towards the 
Jews, and the favourable change which has 
evidently been produced in the hearts of 
many thousands of the Jews, particularly the 
rising generation, your Committee cannot 
but regard the present, period as a very im- 
portant crisis to the Jewish nation. At no 
former period, since the Christian era, did 
the returning mercy of God towards His 
ancient people so distinctly manifest itself ; 
never was such a stir, such an uneasiness 
about the state of their souls, perceivable 
among the Jews, as at the present day ; 
never were there so many to be found who, 
agitated by serious Coubts with regard to 
their religion, were inclined to listen to the 
voice of truth, and to devote time and 
study to solid, serious, humble examination 
and inguiry. 

Whence, your committee would ask, do 
these novel appearances, these unprecedent- 
ed moral movements, take their rise? 
Whence, but from Him, from whom aii ho- 
ly desires, ali good counsc]-, do come ? 
Whence but from Him who has fromised 
that “‘in the latter days, the children of 
Israel shall return, and seek the Lord their 
God, and David their King.” 


From the Boston Recorder. 
JEWS OF GIBRALTAR. 


The Rev. C. Neat, a missionary from the 
London Jews Society, has laboured for some 
time at Gibraltar, and with some success— 
but the discouragements are many. He 
has thought it advisable to leave that sta- 
tion for the present, and visit Leghorn, with 
the hope of greater usefulness, 


GERMAN JEWS iN WARSAW. 


They have almost plunged into infidelity, 
in endeavouring to emerge from rabbinical 
superstition. ‘ We have, however, good 
grounds to hope, (says Mr. M’Caul,) that 
God has already made us instrumental in 
bringing back some to the true religion of 
the Bibie, and that others have been ex- 
cited to search forthe truth. We have 
four remarkable instances of learned Jews 
being reclaimed from the lowest depths of 
the errours of Spinoza, and brought to the 
Knowledge of the Saviour.” 

Some of these Jews express « confident 
opinion, that in one or two years at Tost, the 
missionaries will see abundant fruit of their 
labours. The services of the Sabbath are 
regularly attended by the Jews in increasing 
numbers. 

Trish Auxiliary Jews Society.—The anni- 
versary meeting was held April 6th.—The 
Report was of the most interesting descrip- 
tion. A spirit of harmony and Christian love 
pervaded the proceedings. The cause of 
Israel seemed warm to the hearts of Ireland. 
The remittances of the Society have equal- 
led those of any former year, and the per- 
manent income has considerably increased, 
by the formation of various new associa- 
tions, 


FRANCE. 
Anniversaries lately held in Paris. 


Tract Society--On Tuesday, April 27th, 
1824, was held, at No. 10, Rue St. Marie, 
Paris, the second anniversary of the Reli- 
gious Tract Society of Paris. Since the 
commencement of the Institution, about 
140,000 Tracts have been circulated, of 
which 77,000 were distributed last year. 
The receipts were more than the expendi- 
ture, but the friends were invited to exert 
themselves to meet increasing demands on 
the Society. 

Bible Society.—-On Wednesday, April 
28th, 1824, was held at Rue de Clery, No. 
21, the fifth anniversary of the Protestant 
Bible Society of Paris. By the report it ap- 
pears, that in 55 departments of France, 
thereare Auxiliary Bible Societies establish- 
ed, organized, and in full operation; and 
that in each of these departments a num- 
ber of Bibles and ‘Testaments have been 
sold, or delivered gratis, to the amount of 
some thousands, during the last year. 
Missionary Society —On Thursday, April 
29th, 1824, was held the first anniversary 
of the Missionary Society for the propaga- 
tion of Christianity among the Heathen. 
By the report it appeared that the Society 
had only existed 15 months, during which 
time nine Auxiliary Societies had been form- 
ed; a Missionary, the Rev. Mr. King, had 
been sent to Palestine ; and a Mission House 
had been established at Paris for the recep- 
tion of Missionaries. Three from the Mis- 
sionary Society at Basle, had been placed 
there ; (who were present at the meeting, ) 
one was on the point of departing for Lon- 
don, and from thence to Calcutta, for Se- 
rampore. Mr. Waiddington gave an ac- 
count of the finances, and urged the neces- 
sity of greater exertion to increase the funds. 
He pleaded very ably and feelingly the cause 
of perishing millions. 
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From the Boston Recorder. 
ST. PAUL’S SHIPWRECK. 


Letter from Mr. Temple, to a Clergyman in 
the vicinity of Boston. 
Ma tra, May 24, 1824, 


My dear Christian Brother,—You will 
perhaps think it strange that I should re- 
side more than two entire years in this 
island, without once visiting, during that pe- 
riod, the “spot, where it is supposed the 
Apostie to the Gentiles was shipwrecked. 
A few days ago, for the first time, I visited 
what is called “St. Paul’s Bay,” distant 
from Valetta, the principal city in the 
island, about six miles. In reading the ac- 
count of the Apostle’s ‘shipwreck, as it is 
recorded in the Acts of the Apostles, I 
have always encountered difficulties, which 
I could not overcome. ‘The difficulty of un- 
derstanding this account, is much greater in 
oar translation than in the orig 





In the English we hear'of their “ falling 


, 

into a place where two seas met; Ast 
original is, ‘* eis topon dithallasson,” a place 
washed on both sides by the sea, On the 
N. W. side of St. Paual’s Bay, there ts a 
tongue of land extremely rocky, that ex- 
tends a half a mile perhaps or more into the 
sea, in a direction from S. W. to N. E. 
This, of course, is -washed on both sides, as 
often as the wind blows from the E. or 
E., which was anciently called Euroclydon, 
but at present, Gregale. The sea, mg 
in by this wind, dashes upon the point 

this tongue of land, is divided, and then 
sweeps along on both its sides. Upon this 
point, the natives say the vessel struck, and 
its present appearance renders this opinion 
highly probable‘to my mind, though others 
might think differently. ‘fhe vessel struck 
upon the rocks probably, for I saw no sand 
near the place, and I believe there is none. 

Our translation informs us that they dis- 
covered “a certain creek with a shore.” 
This language, to me, conveys no idea. A 
creek without a shore would be a paradox. 
Who ever saw a creek without two shores ? 
The original is not attended by this difficul- 
ty. They discovered “kolpon de tina 
echonta aigialon,” a certain gulf or bay, 
having a shore, or a convenient landing 
place.—Such in reality is the bay of St. Paul. 
It can be distinctly and easily seen from the 
ocean, that this bay has a good and con- 
venient shore for landing, while many other 
parts of the island present to the ocean a 
bold and appalling shore, where it would be 
totally impracticable, if not impossible to 
land, especially during a sterm. : 
+} The depth of water in this bay is not 
great, for you can distinctly see the bottom 
when a half mile or more from the land ; 
and as you approach the land, the depth is 
gradually diminished, until you would 
imagine that it were possible to wade, 
while you were several rods distant from 
the shore. ‘The bottom is solid rock, and 
not sand. ‘The bay extends inland, I should 
think, for we did not measure it, at least 
a mile, and probably considerably farther, 
and is perhaps a half a mile in width. 

‘There is a small church standing on the 
spot where it is said the Apostle gathered 
the bundle of sticks and put them on the 
fire, whence the viper came forth and fast- 
ened on his hand. A bundle of sticks 
might easily be gathered now near the 
same spot, from the branches of fig-trees, 
caroob-trees, and other small trees, growing 
within the neighbouring enclosures. 

Our visit to this bay was by water, and 
from nearly the same direction in which the 
Apostle probably was driven by the furious 
Euroclydon, ‘This bay so well answers the 
description given in the Acts, of the place 
where Paul was wrecked, that I can enter- 
tain no doubt that itisthe same. It has 
certainly all the prominent features of the 
place, where the pen of inspiration informs 
us the ship which bore the Apostle was 
broken in pieces by the violence of the 
waves. I am not aware that any other 
place is pointed ont in the island, where 
that remarkable event is supposed to have 
happened. 

f we reflect on the miraculous preserva- 
tion of the whole company on_ board, 
amounting to 276 persons, wrecked in a tre- 
mendous storm upon an unknown coast, 
the preservation of the Apostle from the 
mortal bite of the viper, and the succeed- 
ing miracle which he afterwards wrought 
in the island, thus exciting universal aiten- 
tion, it seems to me highly probable, and al- 
most certain, that the spot where he was 
wrecked, would be ever afterwards well 
known. 

The holy Apostle and his shipwrecked 
companions, have gone, ages ago, to their 
long home ; the vipers which then infested 
the island, have long since disappeared ; 
but every winter hears still the loud roar of 
the fierce Euroclydon, and the shores feel 
the terrible shock of the mountain waves 
which it sets in motion ;—but alas, though 
the same winds still blow, and the same 
ocean still roars, the same Gospel which 
Paul preached, is preached here no longer ; 
the same Saviour whom he adored, I fear, 
is known and adored only by a very few. 
After reading this short description of St. 
Paul’s Bay, and then glancing at the present 
state of the island, you will unite I trust with 
me, in praying that God would send hither 
another Apostle, holy and zealous as Paul, 
to preach again the unsearchable riches of 
Christ, as the natives bclieve Paul did, when 
he was sent by divine Providence to visit 
this island eighteen hundred years ago. 1 
remain your very affectionate brother, 

D. TEMPLE. 


From the Religious Intelligencer. 


Extract of a letter from Rev. Mr. Bird, to 
a female friend in Guilford ( Con.) dated 


JerRvusALEM, Feb. 21, 1824. 
Dear Mrs. B—., ; 


From this city, so dear to every disciple 
of Jesus, my thoughts turn back every day 
upon tny native land, and the beloved friends 
that I have left. It is delightful to ascend 
and walk the slate pavement which con- 
stitutes the roof of our house, and gaze on 
the Mount of Olives, the hill of Zion, the 
valles of Kedron and of the Dead Sea, 
while at the distance of a stone’s throw, 
stands the church which probably covers 
the ground, where was completed the glo- 
rious work of man’s redemption. But when 
we would call for some kindred spirit to 
come and enjoy the scene with us, alas they 
are not. The heavenly dove seems to have 
left this devoted city to its own chosen ruin, 
and fled to the favoyred regions of the 
west. With the iron sceptre of the false 
prophet the Lord is threshing the people in 
his anger. The Mussulman, ascending the 
tower of his mosque, looks down with a 
sort of triumph and contempt upon the 
tomb of Jesus, and calling his people to their 
heartless worship, insults those agonies 
which are the hope of Christendom. You 
may often imagine how gratifying it would 
be to have daily before your eyes these 
natural objects which assure you of the 
truth of evangelical history, and which will 
not suffer to escape from your memory, the 
price paid for your redemption. You may 
sometimes think you would say, in similar 
circumstances “this is my rest for ever, 
here will] dwell, for I have desired it ;” 
but, except for the salvation of souls or some 
other powerful motive, when you should 
hear “the voice of the enemy,” you woulda 
say, “O that I had wings like a dove,” 
he name of the English nation, fortunate- 
ly for us, is held in high respect.. Since 
7ohaparte was chased out of the country by 
Sir Sidney Smith, the people seem to j Hs | 





felt something like gratitude towards their, 


N.|to the Christian population of the country, 
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deliverers, and the English receive more 
marked attention than any other foreigners. 
As we are under English protection, we are 
tolerably secure, so long aS peace remains 
between the twe countries. Our situation, 
with all our exposures, is far preferable to 
that of native subjects, whether Christian or 
Turkish. Our mission, so far as if relates 


has scarcely had a single direct impedi- 
ment, as yet, thrown in its way by the 
Turks. A few daysago, Mr. Fisk and my- 
self were brought before the judge and go- 
vernor of the city, on suspicion, but were 
set at liberty the next day, without any 
thing being found against us “ worthy of 
death or of bonds.” ‘he accusation was, that, 
on the authority of the Romish Christians 
here, the books we were selling (the Bible) 
were neither Mohammedan, Jewish, nor 
Christian. So you see that, like all other 
missionaries, with Paul at their head, among 
the “perils” of Which we have to speak, 
are those “among false brethren.” Since 
this event, however, our books have had a 
rapid sale, so that in the four days from its 
termination, we have distributed more of 
the Holy Scriptures, than in the six months 
which preceded. 


From the Religious Intelligencer. 


At the last meeting of the London Mis- 
sionary Society, J. Butterworth, Esq. M.P. 
rose to second a resolution; he said he 
could not refrain from relating an anecdote 
which occurred to his memory on the 
present occasion. Walking in company 
with a friend, through one of the rooms in 
the British Museum, some years ago, his 
notice was attracted by the sight of a young 
man busily employed in decyphering a 
Chinese manuscript ; he inquired the ob- 
ject of such an undertaking, and was in- 
formed that the person was about going out 
to China for the purpose of acquiring a 
knowledge of the language, in order to 
translate the scriptures into that tongue, and 
thus sow the seeds of Christian knowledge. 
That young person proved to be Dr. Mor- 
rison, 


From the New-York Observer. 


Unitarian Mission to India—From the 
last number of the Boston Christian Regis- 
ter, it appears that the Unitarians in that 
city have for some time past had the sub- 
ject of a mission to the Hindoos in serious 
contemplation. Two or three years since, 
the Rev. Dr. Channing addressed a letter 
to a Unitarian gentleman in Calcutta, con- 
taining a series of questions respecting the 
state of missions in that couatry, witha view 
to procure such information for the gentle- 
men with whom he was associated as would 
assist in forming a jucgment whether any 
thing could be done by them with a pros- 
pect of success. The answer has been re- 
ceived, but we believe has not yet been 
published. 


From the Philadelphia Christian Gazette. 
NAVY CHAPLAINS, 


The venerable preacher at the Mari- 
ner’s Church im this city, stated on the last 
Sabbath, that s@veral seamen belunging to 
the North Carolina, 74, now under. sailing 
orders, had expressed an earnest desire to 
have a fiious, devoted chaplain to accom- 
pany them. The terms “ pious,” and “ de- 
voted,” as applied to chaplains, may, to 
some of our readers, appear superfiuous, 
but they will be better informed when they 
are told, tothe shame of our, nation, that our 
navy has long employed and does now em- 
ploy chaplains who are not men of God. 
It is a fact that remonstrances have been 
made on the subject by seamen, who com- 
plain, that in the course of long voyages on 
board of our national ships, they have never 
heard from the lips of these faithless stew- 
ards of God’s mysteries, a single word of 
religious instruction. Ought this to be? 
Shall the poor mariner who stands in need 
continually of precept and example from 
his efficers to encourage him in duty to his 
Maker, be deprived of both ? How is re- 
ligion scandalized by such conduct? What 
a feartul reckoning awaits the Christless, 
careless chaplain, who sees the sailor ship- 
wrecked on the rock of unbelief, when a 
word in season from his lips might have 
been blessed to his deliverance. ‘The 
British are engaged on this subject, and are 
supPtying their public vessels with pious 
chaplains, who care for the souls of their 
men, and the consequences of this course 
will be seen, we trust, in a greatly increased 
number of godly minded sailors.” 
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FOREIGN. 


The packet ship Topaz, which arrived 

at Boston, on the 11th instant, from Luiver- 

, brought London papers to July 12. 
Phey furnish no important news. 

England—There was a fair prospect of 
an abundant harvest in England. 

Mr. Morier has been appointed a Com- 
missioner from the British government to 
proceed to Mexico. 

Disturbances continued in Ireland,’ A‘| 
respectable protestant was literally stoned 
to death in Scariff by the Catholics. 

The King of Portugal, it is said, has ap- 
plied to the British Government for a loan 
of troops, to check the turbulence of his own 
subjects. 

It is stated in the Glohe and Traveller as 
a fact not admitting of doubt, that the Brit- 
ish government had acceded to the re- 
quest of the Portuguese government, to 
send Hanoverian troops to Lisbon, and that 
transports had been taken up for that ser- 
Vice. It is stated that the members of the 
French cabinet are quite friendly to the 
measure. 

The funeral of Lord Byron took place in 
London, on the 12th of July. Immense 
crowds attended as spectators. 

The Queen of the Sandwich Islands, who, 
with the King, was on a visit to England, 
diec in London, July 8. The next day, an- 
other remarkable foreign female, a Chinese 
lady, died. — 

Prussia.—Two hundred and fifty stu- 
dents have lately been exptiled the Univer- 


one hulf the whole number,) and some have 
in vain applied to be received at Gottingen, 
kingdom of Hanover,) and at Leipsic, 
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sity of Halle, in Prussia, (being more than explanation of a fact, whit ' af ' 
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Greece —It is 
Greece are stil] perme. that 4, 
of the defeat of the T ring. 
chief is confirmed ; ati 
minated favourably tot arte 

Brazil—Captain 
arrived at Salem Ste) 
left on the ist a ty 
daily expected there 
ade the port, in Consequence | 
produce of the Country had ‘ 
coming in. ‘There were be 
press-gangs impressj : 


find for the army anq ing 


impressed an American 2 te 
tained his liberty by ti 
was an officer belonging to.2 3" 
et, then lying in the Houde.” 

ed that the Emperor Was ; 

commissions to any who Were 4. 
out privateers, ' 
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Indian Treaty—A 
Washington (Georgia) New 
ult. says, “ We have hisee ta 
Col. Duncan G. Campbelj of 
and Major James Meriweth. 4 
have been appointed, by th's 
the United States, Commic 
with the Creek Indians 4. 
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Slave Trade—It is stated su, 
at this time, 11 vessels fitti 
na, for the purpose of bringing 
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Great Western Canalm}tg 
the books of the Collector, thy 
Ist of August, the toll amounted ; 
49 cts.—During the same periog | 
it amounted to $42,036, 1: 
balance of $88,636, 36cts., in fy 
year. It will be recollected thas 
section Was not open until the 
October last; after which, the 
Was soon interrupted by the gin 
the work. We have no doult 
the canal is completed, the tal, 
less than $600,000 the first year 
there will always be an increag; 
tion to the population of the cogs 

It is stated that a com pany jsf 
London, for the purpose of ¢ 
steam boat communication bety: 
and this country. Mr. Perkin 
tryman, now resident there, hy 
himself in favour of the scheme 

The celebrated large timber 
built near Quebec, has been safely 
within a few days. It is 
largest.vessel ever con 
3700 tons. It has but one decks 
but 13 feet of water; but whe 
sea will draw 20 feet. The lew 
vessel is 301 feet—breadth 50k 
depth 29 feet 4 inches Tt has # 
and a crew of 90 men. It isi 
company of gentlemen in Scotia 
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¢ jated. 
m " Tl why all men are more 
ag icted to prejudice. Campbell, 
oe yale others, have shown us the 
; yore of general terms; but 
pean ral terms have this bad effect, 
5 pis prejudices. Foster, in one 
P.. s, has touched on this subject. 
» te of ideas are attached to 
ear ‘ and are transferred with them 
“pew object Thus the phrases Me- 
any Calvinist, XC- imply, to some minds, 
at ae ideas; and hence such per- 
ar t look, with aversion, even on 
bears either of these titles. 
popular designations of the 
ave the same effect. Few 
hern people can think of a eS 
host conjuring UP dreadful images © 
“4 ession; and on the other hand, 
: ape a few in the southern States, 
, “ ypiversal Yankee nation” 
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e some persons to_ adopt 


a rac 
Ve perceive, 
It to persuad 301 
gi notions andcustoms. They are per- 
ys atogether novel, and therefore no 
eses exist in the mind, with which ‘they 
y be ranged ; or they cannot be admitted, 
‘want of room, without jostling aside 
hers, which perhaps have no claim to pre- 
nee, except priority of occupancy ; Or, 
ceived by appearances, these persons Class 
m with ideas to which they have no 
al affinity. , ie 
We arrive at last at the point. 1 he Bap- 
, ingeneral, believe that infant dedication 
eubles infant sprinkling ; and they re- 
njthe one with the same feelings as the 
et. The advocates of the former are 
sidered as having departed from the 
th ; and it 1s, therefore, with no hope of 
cess, that the discussion is maintained. 
he progress of enlightened opinions will 
mk the change which is desired, in this 
other important particulars. 


GENERAL LAFAYETTE. 
The public attention seems to be almost 
prossed, by preparations to welcome and 
tertain this distinguished man. He ar- 
red at the Narrows, below New-York, on 
nday last, in the packet ship Cadmus, 
bm Havre, attended by his son, and an- 
er gentleman. He landed at Staten- 
and, and passed the remainder of the day 
i the night, at the seat of the Vice Pre- 
tent. On Monday morning, he was borne 
the city, in the steam boat Chancellor 
vingston, attended by several other steam 
ssels, filled with ladies and gentlemen, 
d decorated with flags; the whole pre- 
ting a scene of parade and splendor, un- 
aleled in this country. The New-York 
pers are filled with the details, which it 
impossible to republish, in the most con- 
sed form, in the Star. On landing at 
Battery, amid the acclamations of 30,000 
zens, he entered a barouche, and passed 
) Broadway to the City Hall, escorted by 
¢military, and greeted by thousands of 
ectators, who thronged every balcony and 
ndow, At the City Hall, the Mayor ad- 
ssed the Marquis, who made a suitable 
ly. The Governor’s room, in the 
ty Hall, was assigned to his use, during 
stay. 
A considerable number of revolutionary 
cers waited on the General, and were re- 
ved with the warmest cordiality. Seve- 
of his old companions in arms he imme- 
ptely recognised, and embraced with much 
lection. He made a visit to the widow of 
tal Hamilton, in the evening. 
The Commercial Advertiser concludes an 
teresting account of the proceedings, with 
s paragraph : 
— is a faint outline of the proceedings 
y which shines proudly in the annals 
ba eed, Proceedings which were 
‘ bat xg) than any that have ever been 
FARE be eae and which will Lan 3 
“ati re ed. It was a proud day 
use of enlightened and liberal prin- 
No fulsome adulation was here ex- 
by the power or splendour of royal- 
‘every feeling and every movement 
bee bs og eae ey bursts of admiration 
¢ for the character and the ser- 
Sof a great benefactor of the whole ci- 
“¢ world, come among us ina private 


pecty, and in the unaffected attire of re- 
mncaN simplicity.” 
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"18 probable,.that the Marquis will pro- 
from New-York, to Boston. Every 
honours await him, as cordial, if not 


Splendid, as those which he received at 
York, 
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this city, every necessary preparation 
famade. ‘lhe Intelligencer says? 


nt ists, of Arlington, we learn, is caus- 
ir menage a ring, to contain sonte of 
the father of the country, and 
sa the same to the General when 
oy Toure the tomb of the great chief at 
bi nat’ Phe ring will descend in 
ie wi Lafayette, a token of the af- 
vo ich subsisted between the father 
# of American liberty. 
: ee atthe shop of Mr. G. Gai- 
pte city, will be of plain gold, bear- 
ply the inscription, Patrie Pater. 
ir derives its date from 1791, the 
ing then first President of the 
tes, and slightly shows the frost 


N “A resident of the United States, has 
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LITERARY. 


Jones’ History of the Christian Church. 


We have had in our possession, for seve- 
ral days, a copy of Mr. Cone’s elegant edi- 
tion of this work. It composes two volumes, 
of a convenient size. We doubt not, that we 
anticipate the sentiments of our brethren,and 
of the public,by avowing our opinion,that Mr. 
Cone is entitle:] to their thanks, for his enter- 
prise,liberality,and promptitude,in furnishing 
them, at a reasonable price, with an edition 
which, in every point, is equal to the ex- 
pensive English editions. 

The character of this work has become 
established, as a faithful, clear and compen- 
dious History of the Church, from the birth 
of Christ, to about the year 1700. It traces 
the pure stream of Christianity, without at- 
tending to the numerous rills which have 
wandered from it in its course, nor to those 
broad and turbid currents which have 
usurped its name, and have sometimes dri- 
ven it from its channel. In the words of 
the author, “ V’hen the first churches be- 
gan to swerve from the form of sound 
words, to corrupt the discipline of the house 
of God, and to form an alliance with the 
State, we cease to trace the kingdom of 
Christ among them ; but we shall succes- 
sively find it among the Churches of the 
Novatians, the followers of rius, the Pauli- 
cians, the Cathari or Puritans in Germany, 
the Patarines, and the Waldenses, until the 
times of the Reformation.” He has ac- 
cordingly taken no notice of the namerous 
sects which arose, in different ages, declar- 
ing his opinion, “ that they have nothing 
to do with the history of the church and 
kingdom of Christ; and that, to connect 
them with it, as Dr. Mosheim and others 
have done, is scarcely more [less ?] unwise 
than the conduct of Mr. Hume would have 
been, had he incorporated the Tyburn 
Chronicle with his valuable History of Eng- 
land.” 

We think this comparison more ingenious 
than apposite. ‘Che delinquents, whose for- 
tunes are commemorated in the Tyburn 
Chronicle, were the obscure victims of their 
crimes against the established laws of so- 
ciety. ‘Their fate had no more effect on the 
national interests, than the evaporation of a 
drop of water, on the tides of the ocean. 
The powerful factions, and the various 
competitors for the sovereign rule, whose 
fierce strifes have often convulsed the whole 
nation, and changed the form of govern- 
ment, or given a new direction to its policy, 
occupy a conspicuous place in History. 
These bear the true analogy to those re- 
ligious sects, which have claimed the ho- 
nours, while they corrupted the purity, of 
Christianity. The civil historian records 
these political events, because they have 
sometimes been the remote causes of the 
most important revolutions. ‘he historian 
of the Church narrates the progress of sec- 
taries, as well for the reasons just mention- 
ed, as because a detail of the errours of 
men may often throw more light on the na- 
ture of the mind and the state of the heart, 
than a recital of the truths which they have 
received, and the right actions which they 
have performed. We are not sure, but aman 
might learn more of human nature, from 
the Tyburn Chronicle, that record of crime 
and suffering, than from Mr. Hume’s His- 
tory. It is from examples of disease 
that the physician acquires the most valua- 
ble portion of his knowledge. Itis from 
the spots on the sun, that the astronomer 
ascertains the fact and determines the peri- 
od of its revolution on its axis. 

Hence, the histories of Eusebius, Mo- 
sheim, Milner, &c. will be read by all, 
who aspire to a thorough knowledge of 
Church History. ‘The great utility and in- 
deed the necessity of abridgments no one 
will question. The majority of readers 
have neither the leisure nor the disposition, 
to peruse the elaborate works which we 
have named, while they are desirous to be 
acquainted with the leading events. To 
such persons, Mr. Jones’ History may be 
recommended, as the best abridgment with- 
in our knowledge, ‘Those Christians, es- 
pecially, who feel little interest in the illu- 
sion of an Apostolic succession of Bishops, 
but are desirous to trace the succession of 
Apostolic principles, will read this book 
with great satisfaction. The narrative of 
the various fortunes of the Waldenses and 
Albigenses, men of whom the world was 
not worthy, is circumstantial and highly 
interesting. 

This work, in fine, is adapted rather to 
be a family book, than to serve as a guide 
to the scholar, though its use, in this parti- 
cular, would be advantageous. We hope, 
therefore, that it will meet with the patron- 
age which it deserves, and that a second 
edition may be called for, to reward the in- 
dustry of the Editor, 

Mr, Benedict’s History of all Religions. 

We have looked over this book, (except- 
ing the Appendix, which has not been sent 
to us,) with some attention. Mr. Benedict 
is well known to the public, and particu- 
larly tothe Baptists, by the useful works 
which he has published. This volume is 
marked by the same excellences and de- 
fects—the same industrious research, saga- 
city, and painstaking correctness; with the 
same indications of haste, and negligence of 
style. It was, in fact, composed at inter- 
vals, while the health of the author was so 
infirm, as to occasion frequent interruptions, 
and to require the assistance of others. 

Notwithstanding these obstacles, the book 
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tion, the most of which is derived from of- 
ficial sources ; though a more liberal use is 
sometimes made of general terms and ap- 
proximations, than is quite consistent with 
the sober accuracy of history.* The limit- 
ed size of the book, compared with the num- 
ber of facts which it records, has given it a 
crowded appearance, and has rendered it 
necessary to abridge the historical and 
other details, somewhat more than the au- 
thor probably desired. 

It was designed to be a book for * com- 
mon reading.” Like Mr. Jones’ Church 
History, it is fitted to be highly useful, as a 
family book. It was not designed to inter- 
fere with the Dictionaries of Buck and Han- 
nah Adams, nor with the elaborate History 
of R. Adams, or the more minute Sketch by 
Evans. It is a useful auxiliary to these, 
by supplying a great variety of statistical 
facts and observations, which cannot be 
found elsewhere. But it is emphatically a 
book for popular use ; for which its arrange- 
ment, its style, and its cheapness, render ‘iit 
more fit, than any similar work. The au- 
thor says, that he has it in view to abridge 
it, for the use of schools, If it be advisable 
to introduce a history of religious divisions 
to the attention of youth, a point which we 
shall not undertake to decide, no book is 
better adapted to the purpose than this. 

We have no doubt, that a second edition 
will soon be called for, when the author 
will, we hope, be favoured with the re- 
quisite health and leisure to revise and im- 
prove the work. 

The book is accompanied by a large 
number of engravings; but these (except- 
ing the appropriate and well executed fron- 
tispiece) add nothing, in our judgment, to 
its value. They have an ad cafitandum ap- 
pearance; and if we may judge of them all 
from a few, they have very little verisimili- 
tudeto recommend them. It is right toadd, 
however, that the book may be obtained 
with or without the engravings, at the op- 
tion of the purchaser. 


* Paragraphs like this, are examples :— 
“Unitarianism of different shades, is diffused, 
pretty generally, among the English Presbyte- 
rians, and considerably among the General 
Baptists in Eng.and; among the Lutherans in 
Germany; and, probably, more or less among 
all classes of Protestants; and Geneva, itself, 
once the seat of Calvin and orthodoxy, is said 
to be almost entirely overrun with this senti- 
ment.” We do not inquire, at present, how 
nearly these expressions approach the state of 
the fact.—General terms admit of a varie:y of 
interpretations. The “ingens multitudo” of 
Tacitus, in reference to the Christians at Rome. 
in the time of Nerv, has been construed, by 
the artful diligence of Gibbon, to mean about 
7000. (Gibbon’s Rome, chap. xy.) The un- 
bounded [ amergos | Hellespont of Homer is 
half a mile wide; and the French towt le monde 
usually signifies from twenty to a hundred 
tushionable people. 


BAPTIST STATE CONVENTION IN MAINE. 


A General Convention of the Baptist As- 
sociations in Maine has been formed, and a 
Constitution adopted. The officers cho- 
sen, are, Dr, Jeremiah Chaplin, President ; 
John Haynes, Clerk or Recording Secreta- 
ry ; Rev. T. B. Ripley, Corresponding Se- 
cretary ; Professor Briggs, Treasurer. The 
next annual meeting will be held at the 
first Baptist meeting house in Noblebo- 
rough, on the fourth Wednesday in June, 
1825, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

A Circular Letter, written, we presume, 
by Dr. Chapin, has been addressed, on be- 
half of the Convention, to the Baptist 
Churches in Maine. It is so excellent, in 
reference to its doctrines and spirit; so 
worthy to be an epistle to all our churches ; 
that we take great pleasure in publishing 
the greater part cf the letter: 


“ The sympathy which exists in the 
Church differs both in character and 
strength from that, which pervades mere 
secular communities. The fellow feeling 
which is felt among the members of the 
mystic body of Christ, is like that which 
prevails among the parts of the human sys 
tem. They are redeemed by the same 
blood, renewed by the same spirit, sufferers 
in the same trials, partners in the same pri- 
vileges, members of the same kingdom, and 
destined to the same eternal rest. In a 
word, they have a community of design and 
interest. Like the seamless vesture of our 
blessed Lord, the Church should be knit 
together with the cords of love. Hence 
says Paul: ‘‘ there should be no schism in 
the body; but that the members should 
have the same care one for another. And 
whether one member suffer, all the mem- 
bers suffer with it; or one member be ho- 
noured, all the members rejoice with it.” 
The suffering of one is the suffering of all, 
and the prosperity of one is the prosperity 
The whole army of God must 
pause in their march until Miriam is 
cleansed, and the whole camp of Israel 
must celebrate the victories of David. This 
spirit of love is diffused through every part 
of the spiritual body. The pulse of sym- 
pathy beats as strong in the extremities as 
at the heart. ‘The brethren of Macedonia 
contributed to the relief of the suffering 
saints in Palestine, and the Church at Je- 
rusalem rejoiced in the outpouring of God’s 
spirit upon Phenice, Cyprus, and Antioch. 
So Christians in Europe and America now 
rejoice or mourn as the cause of Zion wax- 
es or wanes in other quarters of the globe. 
And they are offering up their prayers, 
contributing their substance, and sending 
out their labourers to assist the infant 
churches in the wilds of this country, or in 
the pagan dominions of Hindostan and Bur- 
mah, or upon the islands afar offin the seas. 
Since the members of Zion mutually share 
in each other’s joys and sorrows, certainly 
that system of intercourse must be highly 
desirable, which transmits, with the great- 
est correctness and despatch, the important 
events which are transpiring in any given 
part, to every other portion of the 
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How important, then, that there should be 
such a correspondence among the churches 
in this State as shall make them acquainted 
with each other’s circumstances, that they 
may know the reasons for joy or grief, for 
prayer or praise, and with the places 
which have the strongest claims upon their 
labours and charities. 

Nor are these the only advantages which 
would result from this correspondence. It 
would not only concentrate. religious intel- 
ligence, promote brotherly love and sym- 
pathy, but it would, in the most efficient 
manner, combine the counsels and treasures 
of our churches. Union is the strength of 
all bodies, and in none can it be so readily 
promoted as in the Kingdom of Christ. 
This concentration of means is certainly of 
vast moment. Without it our efforts must 
be feeble, and more exposed to misdirection, 
In our connexion there are Christians 
enough, Churches enough, Ministers enough, 
benevolence enough, and wealth enough, to 
enable us to do vastly more than we ever 
have yet done in promoting the cause of 
Christ among ourselves, and in aiding the 
foreign diffusion of the Gospel. Only let 
measures be devised and pursued in wis- 
dom to call forth and direct all the ability 
of our churches, and how much more might 
we accomplish both in domestic and foreign 
missions? It is believed, that the time is 
fast approaching, when Missions will be so 
manifestly the cause of God, that no one 
can maintain his pretensions to religion, if, 
in relation to them, he take the ground of 
hostility, or even neutrality. Jehovah huth 
declared his decree, saying: ‘* From the 
rising of the sun, even unto the going down 

of the same, my name shall be great among 
the Gentiles; and in every place incense 
shall be offered unto my name anda pure 
offering.” For “ the gods that have not 
made the heavens and the earth, even they 

shall perish from the earth, and from un- 

der these heavens, and men shall worship 

me, every one from his place, even all the 
isles of the heathen.” But he has equally 

purposed that, in executing this decree, the 
interest, the prayers and the labours of his 
people must be employed. The. necessity 
of our labours doth not arise from any ina- 
bility on the part of God. The earth is the 
Lord’s and the fulness thereof. He could, 
if he pleased, accomplish all his purposes 
of mercy without the intervention of instru- 
ments. He could miraculously multiply 
and spread copies of the Scriptures ; and he 
could bestow upon pagans the gift of 
tongues, and convert them all in a moment, 

without the ministry of menor angels. He 

has resolved, however, to pursue a dilfer- 

ent method. The kingdom of grace is also 

the kingdom of means, and the necessity of 
our help springs from the will of God to 

employ feeble instruments, even his re- 

deemed people, to be co-workers with him 

in accomplishing his scheme of salvation. 

Zion must travail, her gold must be conse- 

crated, her strength must be put forth, her 

labours must be incessant, her prayers 

must continually ascend, the valley of dry 

bones must be prophesied over, before a 

shaking and a rattling noise will be heard, 

before they will live and stand on their feet 
an exceeding great army. ‘The mystic an- 

gel, having the everlasting Gospel to preach 
unto all that dwell upon the face of all the 
earth, must continue his flight till he has 
visited every nation, and every tribe, before 
the great voice from heaven will be heard, 
“The kingdoms of this world are become 
the kingdoms of our Lord and his Christ, 
and he shall reign for ever and ever.” 


The Secretary of War has left the city, 
with his family. It is said, that he purposes 
to view the proposed route of the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Canal. 


Extract of a letter to a gentleman in this 
City, dated 


Sprinc Hitt, Chatham co. (N.C.) 
August 5. 
Drar BRoruer, 

On Sunday the 25th ult. Elder Harman 
preached at Tick Creek, to a large and se- 
rious audience. After preaching, he inquir- 
ed for distressed mourners, who were seek- 
ing the Lord sorrowing ; when several young 
persons rose from their seats, and drop- 
ped upon their knees, by the side of the 
pulpit, In that humble position, in the pre- 
sence of God, and before a large and fash- 
ionable assemblage of people, they implor- 
ed God to have mercy on them, and asked 
an interest in the prayers of his people. 
The venerable old servant’s heart seemed 
to be lifted up at so pleasing an indication of 
the pungent conviction ot God’s Holy Spi- 
rit. To see the separation of the mourners, 
and the rest of the congregation, could not 
fail to remind us of that great approaching 
day,when the sheep shall be separated from 
the goats, On Sunday, one was baptized 
at Tick Creek ; on Sunday tollowing, four, 
at Love’s Creek; and four or five more were 
received, but are not yet baptized. Whe 
work is still advancing. Elder Farthing in- 
forms me, that he never witnessed so great 
a revival as that at Friendship, in Moore 
county. ‘The other day he baptized 11, and 
expects in a short time to baptize more. It 
is but a short time since he paid them his first 
visit. It appears that the Spirit of the Lord 
is with him, wherever he goes. O for more 
such labourers, in the ripening harvest. 
What shall we render to the Lord for his 
goodness to us. Notless than 2,500 mem- 
bers have been added to the Baptist churches 
in the middle section of this state, since the 
late ee commenced. 

ver yours, : 
Nat. G, SMITH. 


a 


Extract of a letter to a friend in Wash- 
ington City, dated 


MorpinorTon, (Va.) August 13. 
Dear BrorHER, 

By request of a friend I inform you of the 
most extensive revival I have ever witnes- 
sed, inthe county of Middlesex, Virginia, 
Elders Phil. T. Montague, and Richard 
Claybrook, are the instruments in this work. 
The first is pastor of Glebelanding church ; 
the other of Hermitage. The sacred work 
embraces both these congregations, and they 
labour together as in the same yoke. It com- 
menced in the spring, say March or April, 


has progressed until there is scarcely 
hom rit room in these churches. There 


are but few. of the people but are ei- 
ther bap or apparently > way 








ed ; and} churches. 


nh 

has partaken of the heavenly shower, a 

will probably hereafter share a largely 
Exol also, a neighbouring church, has made 
some happy beginnings, and it is hoped, by 
some of us, that it ay, spread a little high- 
er and lower down. Time is wanting to de- 
scend to particulars. I will give you a state- 
ment of several of the baptizings. The two, 
near Owen’s Hill, were in the large river 
a where it is about four miles 
wide. The scene was grand beyond des- 
cription. It wasthoughtby many that there 
were 4 or 5000 people. hey came man 

miles up and down the river in boats of aif 
ferent sizes, and when they went out into 
the river to administer the ordinance, the 
boats that covered the surface of the river 

and the immense crowds on the shore, and 
those who had climbed up trees, exhibited 
a scenery exceedingly grand indeed. Most 
of the persons baptized were young, and 
their blooming appearance, when marching 
into the water hand in hand, singing and re- 
Joicing, bang much to the imerest of the 

ene, ere 3s a lis 
and numbers baptized, “ee 


At or near Owen's Hill, 2d Sunday 
in June, 

At the Exol, (K’g and Q’n co.) 3d 
Sunday do. 

At Waus, (do.) 3d Sunday in July, 

At Exol, 3d Saturday, do. 15 

At Owen’s Hill, 4th Sunday do. 91 


If any thing further worthy of publica- 


tion should occur, I will furnish informa- 
tion. 


Yours, &c. 


67 


11 


R. B. Sempre. 


Extract of a letter to a friend in Washington 
City, dated 


Leray, (N. Y.) August 16. 
Dear Broruer, 


In the town and vicinity of Lyden, Lewis 
county, 106 have been added to the church 
by baptism. ‘Turin shares abundantly in 
the good work. ‘lhe Lord is doing wonders 
in Lowville and Denmark. There the work 
is rapidly progressive. ‘Che town of Leray, 
Jefferson county, has shared and still par- 
ticipates, in the tide of blessing. Several 
other places begin to excite attention as 
favoured places where the Lord is begining 
to work.—Not unto us, O Lord, but unto thy 
name, be the glory. O, that men would 
praise the Lord for his goodness and won- 
dertul works to the children of men. 

Yours, in the kingdom and patience of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. , 

Martin E. Coox. 


3 
DIED, 


On Monday evening, the 16th inst. at his resi- 

dence in Lower Merion township, Montgoméry 

county, Pennsylvania, the venerable Caarues 

Tuomsos, Esq, in the 95th year of his age. 

He was one of the most steadfast, energetic, 

and useful patriots of the Revolution. FeW 

names connected with the history of American 

Independence, deserve more honour than his, 

in reference both to his public and private me- 

rits. He enjoyed, as sole Secretary of the Ke- 

volutionary Congress, the highest confidence 

of that body, and of the country ; and the pet- 

sonal respect of the best aud greatest of the 

Americans. He stood among them like the 

personification of probity, firmness, and regu- 
larity. He possessed a mind naturally strong 
and perspicacious, which he-enriched with va- 
rious iearming, ancient and modern, that be- 
came @ Constarit source of gratification and em- 
ployment to him in his retirement. The chief 
object of his old age, was to prepare himself 
for the future life, and his friends and relatives 
have every reason to believe, that, as a truly 
earnest, pious, and practical Christian, he has 
gained the crown he so perseveringly and wor- 
thily sought. 

In Franklin county, Missouri, on the 6th ult. 
Joseru Jones Monrosk. Esq. brother of the Pre- 
sident of the United States. 

The City Inspector of New-York reports the 
death of 95 persons in that city during the last 
week, of whom three were of Small Pox, 
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Wholesale Prices Current. 
WASHINGTON CITY, AUGUST 21. 1824. 
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Ib. 


“ 


Bacon . 
Candles - 
Cheese . 
Coffee, best. - 
common 
Corn meal - - 
Flour - - : 
White wheat - 
Lard - - . - 
Lime, (Thomaston) retail 
Molasses _ - - - 
Oil,summer - - 
Salt - - - 
Sugar, best - - 
common - - 
Whiskey, common - 
old - - 


“é 
“ 


Skove 


“ 


bush. 
barrel 


Ib. 
cask 


gall. 
e 


sack 
cwt. 
“ 


gall. 
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NATIONAL 
Government Journal, 


AND 
REGISTER OF OFFICIAL PAPERS. 
—— 


1S publication, which is exclusively de- 
‘voted to the compilation of Official Docu- 
ments, State Papers, &c. is issued once in each 
week, (or oftener if necessary) by Peter Force, 
at the seat of the National Government. 





TERMS. 


Five Dollars per annum payable in 
The Nationa Government Jovnwat 
contain— 

The Proceedings of Congress at large; 
The Laws; 
Treaties ; ‘ 
Executive Communications to Congress; 
Official Correspondence ; ; 

Civil, Military, 


All appointments to Offices, 
Promotions and Resignations in the Army 


and Nayal; 
generally, such other official informa- 
a from. —— be promulgated 
men 
ant ol convenient form for bind- 
reference and to each volume will be 


will 
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‘The following beautifully tender and pathetic 
lines were written, we presume, by William 
C. Bryant, Esq. of Massachusetts: We are 
acquainted with no other American poet, 
excep! Mr. Percival, who writes ~ poe:. 
try as this. tar. 

From the National Gazette. 
TO WILLIAM. 
It was but yesterday, my child, thy little heart 


beat high, ; 
And I had scorn’d the warning voice that told 


me, thou must die. zi 
1 saw thee ove with active bound, with spirits 
light and free, 
And infant grace and beauty threw their eve- 
ry charm on thee. 


Upon the dewy field I saw thy early footsteps 
fly, . 

Unfettered as the native bird that cleaves the 
radiant sky, 

And often as the sunrise gale blew back thy 

+ shining hair, 

Thy check display’d the red tose tinge that 

health had painted there. 


Then withered as my heart had been, T could 


not but rejoice, 
To hear upon the morning wind the music of 


thy voice, 
Now cclioing in the careless laugh, now melt- 


ing down te tears, 


happier years. 


Thanks for that memory to thee, my little love- 
ly boy, 

Tis all remains of former bliss that care cannot 
destroy : 

1 listened as the mariner suspends the out- 
bound oar, | 

To taste the farewell gale that fows from off 
his native shore. 


1 loved thee and my heart was blest—but ere 
the day was spent, 

1 saw thy light and graceful limbs in drooping 
illness bent, 

And shuddered as I cast a look upon thy faint- 
ing head, 

For ail the glow of health was gone, and life 
was almost fled. 


One glance upon thy marble brow made known 
that hope was vain, 

J knew the swiftly wasting lamp should never 
light again : 

Thy cheek was pale, thy snow-white lips were 
gently thrown apart, 

And life in every passing breath seemed gush- 
ing from the heart. 


And when I could not keep the tear from gath- 
ering in my eye, 

Thy little hand prest gently mine in token of 
reply, 

To ask one more exchange of love thy look 
was upward cast, 

And in that long and burning kiss thy happy 
spirit passed. 


Itrusted 1 should not have lived to bid fare- 
well to thee, 

And nature in my heart declares it ought not 
so to be, 

Thoped that thou within the grave my weary 
head should lay 

And live beloved when 1 was gone, for many a 
happy day. 


With trembling hand I vainly tried thy dying 
eyes to close, : 

And how I envied in that hour thy calm and 
deep repose ; 

For I was ieft alone on earth, with pain and 
grief opprest, 

And thou wast with the sainted where the 
weary are at rest. 


Yes, I am lef: alone on earth—but I will not 
repine, 

Because a spirit loved so well is earlier blest 
than mine ; 

My fate may darken as it will, I shall not much 
deplore, 

Since thou art where the ills of life can never 
reach thee more. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF ATONEMENT. 
From a recent sermon of Professor Stuart. 


That Jesus died, and died for us ; that he 
was our substitute ; that he took our nature 
in order to enter most intimately, most 
endearingly, into our sympathies, andpro- 

himself to us under the. most at- 
tractive form, is the view which Paul 
took of the Redcemer’s work, He was 
not an isolated monument of suffering, 
and of God’s displeasure agaist sinners ; 
not merely a sign that sin could be pardon- 
ed, by which only an abstract testimony 
could be given, like that which the rainbow 
gives of God’s covenant to drown the earth 
no more—a symbol which might have serv- 
ed equally well for angels or for men. No; 
Verily he did not assist the angels, but the 
seed of Abraham.’ Man was the object— 
the only object—of his incarnation, suffer- 
ings and death. “Wherefore it behoved 
him in all things to be made like unto his 
brethren, that he might be a merciful and 
faithful high priest in things pertaining un- 
to God, to make reconciliation for the sins 
of his people. For in that he himself suffer- 
ed, being tempted, he is able also to succour 
those that are tempted ;” Heb, ii, 16—~18, 
See what pains are here taken to represent 
the suffering Saviour as participating m our 
nature, and entering .with the most tender 
yMputhy into all our wants and woes. is 
this to propose him as a mere example of 
suffering, cold, distant, abstract ; or is it to 
make him such a high priest as.we needed, 
ene who can be rouchedl 
our infirmities, having 


| been 
points as we are? 5 


»ye whose hear 


have been meited by a Saviout’s love, and 


with a feeling ot |1 
im ali} 


— 
SaaS aa — 


Trours of eternal winter and storm ; and ye 


who roam in deserts parched beneath a 
burning sun; ye who were without God and 
without hope in the world, aliens from the 
commonwealth of Israel, and strangers to 
the covenant of promise, speak and say, Is 
not this the Saviour you need ? the Saviour 
who-has cheered your desponding hearts? 
who has opened to you the prospects of glo- 
ty? Is not thishe whom your souls love? 
Speak, ye redeemed, encircling his throne 
above, aud casting your crowns at his feet ; 
is not this he who drew your souls to him 
by bonds of love stronger than death ; which 
many waters could not quench, nor floods 
drown? Hark! I hear the notes of that 
song which fills “all the regions of heaven 
with harmony. It echoes back even to this 
distant world :—* Thou wast slain, and hast 
redeemed us to God by thy blood, out of 
every kindred and tongue and people and 
nation, and hast made us kings and priests 
unto our God forever and ever.” O fora 
heart and tongue to unite with this grateful, 
happy throng, and begin on earth the notes 
which we hope to sing through everlasting 
ages in the world above ! 

Fear not, my brethren, who are to preach 

this precious Saviour to a_perishing world, 
fear not that the declaration of his atoning 
blood will ever palsy the moral energies of 
the soul. What says that great apostle, 
who won more souls to Jesus, than any other 
herald of salvation has ever done? “ The 
Jove of Christ constraineth us.” But why 
did it constrain him, and todo what? “It 
constraineth us, because we thus judge, that 
if one died for all, then were ull dead ;’’ i. e. 
it constrains us, because when we were 
dead in trespasses and sins, Christ-died to 
redeem us. What follows? He died for us, 
“that they which live, should henceforth 10 
more live unto themselves, bnt unto fim 
who died for them and who rose again.” 
Preach the same doctrine; it must for ever 
have the same influence—the same mighty 
overpowering, saving influence—on every 
heart that receives it. Proclaim to a per- 
ishing werld glad tidings—glad tidings of 
great joy. Jesus died for them. Jesus 
can and will save them, if they accept 
the offers of his mercy. Glory in no- 
thing but his cross. Be not turned uside 
from preaching him crucified, by any scorn 
and contumely on the one hand, or cold and 
speculative philosophy on the other. ‘This 
dectrine is the power cf God unto salvation 
to ali who believe. Proclaim ft then to a 
world perishing in iniquity. Proclaim it to 
the very ends of the earth. It will force 
open the prison doors. It will liberate the 
captives. It will scatter heavenly glory 
over our benighted world. — It will call the 
dead to life. It will convert this great 
Aceldama into the garden of God.— Lhis 
boundless valley of dry bones will become 
the scene of as boundless a resurrection to 
lie. 
I thank God, whose providence has so 
long detained me from this sacred place, that 
| have enjoycd another opportunity of tes- 
tifying to you my Convictions im respect to a 
Saviour’s dying love. 
again be permitted to do it, receive this as 
the last and highest expression of my affec- 
tion to him and to you. I ask for no other 
privilege on earth, but to make known the 
efficacy of his death ; and none in Heaven, 
but to be associated with those who ascribe 
salvation to his blood. AmeEn. 


Extreme Cruelty towards a Hindoo Widow 
The following narrative is extracted from 
the Bombay Gazette. It will tend to con- 
firm the public detestation of that shametul 
superstition which is the brand of India!— 
‘The victim chosen for this cruel and un- 
godly exhibition, was the widow of a Brah- 
min, who died inthe South Concan some 
days prior to this ceremony. 
On approaching the tatal spot, she was 
preceded by two led-horses, handsomely 
caparisoned, and attended by ten or twelve 
Brahmins, and about the same number of 
women, With music, drums, &c. Few spec- 
tators accompanied the procession, consider- 
ing that the scene of action was in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the city, near to 
the Oid Palace. 

At first sight of the woman,I was pos- 
sessed with the idéa, if common with others, 
that she was more or less intoxicated; but, 
before the various Ceremonies were gone 
through which on such occasions precede 
tue act of burning, those doubts had given 
place to a perfect conviction that she was in 
ner sober senses, and fully aware of the 
dreadful act which she was about to per- 
form. Of this lam the thore satisfied, from 
the question having been frequently put to 
her by the European gentlémen present, 
whether it was her wish to be burnt; to 
which she alwaysreturned the same answer, 
that she Knew what she was dog, and that 
it was her own pleasure to burn. 

Having offered up the more harmless sa- 
crifice of incense, ona small fire from which 
the pile that was to consume her body was 
afterwards to be lighted, aad having parted 
with all her golden ornaments to these in at- 
tendance, she deliverately and without shed- 
ding a single tear, took a last leave of ali 
that she held cour en earth, ascended the 
pile, and there laid herself down with the 
ashes of her deceased husband tied round 
her neck, “Lhe entrance was then closed 
with dry straw, and the whole pile sur- 
rounded with the same light material, and 
immediately set on fire by the officiating 
Priests. 

I had placed myself directly opposite the 
entrance to the pile, and could distinctly see 
the unfortunate victim strugyling to escape. 
This did not pass unobserved by the attend- 
ing Brahmins, who instantly began to knock 
down the canopy, which, containing nearly 
as much wood as the pile itself, would have 
effectually sccured their victim in the fire, 
had it fallen on her.- All this while, no one, 
excepting the officiating Brahmins, inter- 
fered; but when the sutterer did make her 
escape trom the flames, and, on running to- 
ward the river, either fellor threw herself 
at the feet of Mr. I., that gentleman, as- 
sisted by Mr. 5., immediately carried or 
rather dragged her into the water, in which 
the latter gentleman suffered by incautious- 
ly. laying hold of her burning garments. 

An attempt was mace by the officiating 
Priests to *carry back their victim to the 
blazing pile, which was resisted by .the 
gentlemen present; and one of their num- 
ber was despatched to acquaint the Magis- 

» before the messenger 
swer from . the 
ins had persuad- 


“woman once more to 





telhus. Speak, ye who live amid the hor- 


and, as she declared, on 


If I shoula never 


4 





being questioned by those present, that it 
was her own wish to re-ascend the pile, 
they stood aloof, fearful of giving offence to 
the prejadices of the native population on 
the one hand, or to the civil authority on the 
other, She declined, however, for some 
time, to ascend the pile; when three of the 
attending Priests’ lifted her up on their 
arms, and threw her on the fire, which at 
this time was burning with great faery. 

From this dreadful situation, the misera- 
ble wretch instantly attempted, for the 
second time, to make her escape 5 but the 
merciless Priests were at hand to prevent 
this if possible, by throwing large pieces of 
wood at their victim, with the design of put- 
ting a speedy termination to her sufferings. 
But it was impossible for any man of the 
smallest pretension to feeling, to stand by 
and witness such cruelty ; and therefore the 
gentlemen present again interfered, when 
the victim speedily made her escape a 
second time from the fire, and ran directly 
into the river without any assistance what- 
ever. 

The unfortunate woman had no sooner 

entered the river, than she was followed by 
three of the officiating Brahmins; who were 
told to desist from ali further persuasion, as 
nothing further would be permitted until the 
arrival of the Magistrate. 
‘ Not doubting their compliance with this 
so very reasonable request, they were allow- 
ed to remain with the woman in the wa- 
ter; but, no sooner had the Europeans turn- 
ed their backs, anxiously looking out for the 
arrival of authority to put a stop to such 
cruel and diabolical proceedings, than the 
same three men, who had thrown her on 
the pile, attempted to drown the suffering 
wretch, by torcibly throwing her down, and 
hulding her under water. Frem this at- 
tempt she was speedily rescued by Mr, A. 
and Mr. M., who supported her in the wa- 
ter, till the arrival of the long looked for de- 
liverance. 

The Collector himself soon followed ; 
and to the great joy of a few of the by- 
standers, he immediately ordered the prin- 
cipal performers m this tragical scene into 
confinement, and the chief actor or rather 
sufferer to be carried to the Hospital. 

I regret to add, that the woman died 
about noon on the following day, forsaken 
by all her relations as an outcast! 


The Queen Bee—the Rev. Dr. Dunbar 
has, by a series of experiments in Scotland, 
ascertained, that when a Queen Bee is want- 
ing for a hive, her Majesty can be and is 
produced from the egg of a working bee. 
in one experiment, having removed' the 
Queen, the bees set about constructing roy- 
al cells, and placing large larvz in them ; in 
seven days two Queens were formed. One 
of these killed the other, and though, while 
in a Virgin state, treated with no distinction 
whatever, she no sooner began to lay, than 
she became the object of constant solicitude 
and respect, to crowds of admiring subjects, 
who watched, fed, and waited upon her. 

It is a sharp meditation, that the incessant 
and sabbathless pursuit of a man’s fortune 
and interest, leaves not the tribute of our 
ume which we owe to God, who demand- 
eth a tenth of our substance and a seventh 
(which is more strict) of our time ; and itis 
to small purpose to have an erected face to- 
ward Heaven, and a grovelling spirit upon 
earth.—Lord Clarendon. 











Colintbian Coilege. 


The following letters from Professors 
Woods aud Staughton, of the Colum- 
bian, College, on their return from 
Kurope, are copied from the Luminary, 
tor June — 





10 the Zrustees of the Columbian College. 
GFNTLEMEN: 

It being proper that I should render an 
account of my labours in your service, I beg 
leave to submit the, following brief state- 
ment. 

in 1820, during seven weeks employment, 
I obtained several hundred dollars of mo- 
ney, aud a few hundred volumes of books ; 
but it was net until September, 1821, that J 
became wholly occupied in the service oi 
this Institution. From that time till the 
following June, I was engaged in soliciting 
iy this country, books, monies, and subscrip- 
tions for the College ; principally in. the 
New England States, in Virginia, North 
Carolina, and Georgia. The fruit of these 
efforts was about five hundred volumes of 
JOUKS, 
tweniu-six dollars and seventy cents in cash, 
aud addiuonal subscriptions ty the amoun 
ot eleven thousand four hundred and fifty- 
eight dollars and cighty-three cents. 

Phe 20th of June, 1822, 1 embarked, at 
your request, tor Europe, for the purpose of 
obtaining a Mhilosophicul Afifiaratus and 
Library, aud of promotung generally the m- 
terests of the lnstitution, and at the same 
time of advancing my own personal im- 
provement, as Opportunities might offer. 

Lhrough the kindness of Providence, I 

was not less successtul in my labours for the 
College, ii Kurope, than in this country. In 
Great Britam I obtained donations of books 
tothe amount of more than sir hundred 
vodumes, which are now ip your library, and 
donations of money to the amount of six 
thousand one hundred and ten dollars. Vhis 
money, excepting one hundred pounds 
transmitted to your Lreasurer, was ex- 
peuded in the purchase of a very complete 
Philosophical Apparatus, in the fiurchase of 
rare and valuable books, and in defraying 
the expenses of Professor Staughion, Pro- 
fessor Chase, and myscif. 
_ Besides the accomplishment of these ob- 
jects, 1 was able to attend some philosophi- 
cal lectures in London, to spend some time 
at each of the Universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, Edinburgh, and Glasgow, and 
to visit ali the principal Institutions of lite- 
rature and science, of the fine arts and re- 
ligion, not only in the larger cities of En- 
gland, but in Paris, Lyons, Genoa, Leghorn, 
Mlorence, Rome, Naples, Venice, Verona, 
Mulan, aud Geneva. 

(he Kindness and liberality exercised to- 
wards tac Columbian College, not only in 
this country, but in Great Britain, have pto- 
duced a strong conviction on my mind, that 
no weil devised and well directed effort to 
promote the great interests of evangelical 
religion and uséful learning, can, at the 
present day, fail of receiving cordial sup- 
port. : ; 

In reviewin 
vice, a sense of 


‘ 


my exertions in your ser- 
duty compels me to render 


six thousand three hundred and 





devout and thankful acknowledgments for 
that goodness of God, which has presery ed 
me from the many dangers to which ower 
been exposed by land and by sea, anc 
which has given success to My feeble in- 
strumentality. 
Your obedient servant, 
Atva Woops, 


-————— 


To the Superintending Committee, Sc. 
GENTLEMEN ; 

Agreeably to the resolution of your Board, 
of the 27th April, 1822, I suiled from Phila- 
delphia for England, on the 15th of the suc- 
ceeding month. After a pleasant, though 
somewhat tedious passage, I arrived at 
Liverpool, and immediately proceeded to 
Loncon, My first object in this city was 
to inform myself very particularly of its 
public institutions, and to determime on at- 
tending those which seemed best adapted 
to my views, In such endeavours my plan 
was to consult those gentlemen to whom | 
had brought introductory letters. Their 
united opinion was, that, instead of confin- 
ing my attention to one or two institutions, 
I should visit all of the most important, In 
rotation, This advice, irrespective of its 
sources, which I highly valued, had great 
weight with me, from the consideration, 
that I wished not to study the particular 
views of any class of teachers, so much as 
to obtain general information respecting the 
present state of European Science, | 

In visiting the various hospitals, in study- 
ing the numerous cabinets, and in attending 
the most celebrated lectures, 1 employed 
my time while in London. 

To visit and to become acquainted with 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
was an employment to which I looked for- 
ward with much pleasure. Late in the 
summer I left London for Oxford, and spent 
some time in examining the various parts of 
this immense establishment. I cannot how- 
ever mention Oxford, without speaking of 
the kindness and attention of the Professors. 
The Professor of Chemistry, in particular, 
treated me with unremitting civilities ; and, 
to this gentleman, and to my decease! 
friend, the Rev. Dr. Hinton, I am indebte. 
deeply for what knowledge I may possess 
of this ancient and celebrated University. 

In November I left England for the Con- 
tinent. On my arrival in Paris, I had the 
mortification to find that the School of 
Medicine had been closed the preceding 
day, by the police, on account of some 
slight symptoms of riot among the students. 
Yet the scientific course at the Sorbonne was 
continued ; and,as this was avery important 
object in my visit to France, I enrolled nvyselt 
immediately in the class. Independently of 
these lectures, I attended the namerous 
hospitals, and occasionally the College of 
France and the Cabinets of Natural History, 
at the Garden of Plants, ‘The liberal scak 
on which these Institutions are conducted, 
must necessarily please and interest every 
stranger. ‘he students have to present no 
remuneration to their teachers. Govern- 
ment takes the support of the Professors 
upon itself; and thus those barriers, with 


4 which poverty so often impedes the progress 


of youth in the paths of science, are effectu- 
ally thrown downy” 

After spending about five months in Paris, 
I set out in company with Professor Woods 
for Italy. On this journey we visited all the 
most important cities and celebrateu 
places in this classic iand. I do not here 
mention the cities at which we tarried, but 
merely state that Pompeii was the most 
southern point of our excursien. In return- 
ing we passed through Switzerland, and 
reached Parisin July. Professor Woods 
set out immediately for London. I remain 
ed a month in Paris, for the purpose of at- 
tenling some of the lectures at the School 
Sf Medicine, which had just been re-opened. 

Returning to England,I passed through 
Flanders and Holland, stopping only to visit 
the University of Leyden, and toexamine the 
Hospitais at Amsterdam, and at some other 
places. 

In London I was delayed one week. JI 

then proceeded to Edinburgh. On my ar- 
rival here, 1 bad the pleasure of meeting 
with Professors Chase and Woods. After 
we had spent some time in this city, we went 
to the celebrated “establishment of Mp. 
Owen, at New Lanark, visited Glasgow, 
and then made a short tour through the 
Highlands. From Scotland I returned té 
Liverpool, where I embarked, September 
29, 1823, on board the ship Dido, belonging 
to John Welsh, Esq. for Philadelphia; and 
had the pleasure of setting my foot once 
more on my hative shores, through the 
mercy of God, in perfect health. 
I must beg of you, Gentlemen, to express 
to your Board my unfeigued thanks for the 
Kindness and patronage which it has ex- 
hibited to me, and to assure it of the ardour 
with which 1 am willing todevote myself to 
its service. 

I cannot close this communication with- 
out expressing my grateful acknowledgment 
of the preserving hand that has guided my 
Ww 


“In foreign realms and lands remote,” 
—that has supported me in sickness, and 
continued its protection from my youth to 
the present hour. 


Your most obed’t serv’t, 
James M, STaAuGHTON. 
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Fashionable Hat Store. 


PENNELL PALMER, 


GOODIN EAR 
Pennsylvania Avenue ; 


ARTICULARLY recommends to the pub- 


lic, and citizens generally, the new and 
elegant 


Superior Drab Hats, 


Now on hand, just finished, and fitted for sum- 


mer wear, a new and superb style of gentle- 
man’s habit—manufactured under the particu. 
lar care and management of the subscriber 

These Hats are the more particularly recom: 
mended, on account of their being abso.utely’ 
the work of mechanics. professing the business, 
and under the inspection of the Subscriber's 
experience, 


ON HAND, 

A great variety of every description of Hats, 
Beavers, Casters, & Rorams, 
Of ail sizes, always to be had as abeve, 
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Prospects 


OF THE 


SUNDAY soy, 


TO BE PUBLISHED ym 


BY 


THE AMERIC4y 
SUNIAY School », 


——— 


The time was, when the anng 
new periodical work would hate 
author to avow himself the ake 
theory in philosophy, of some «fe 
or of some sect in religion, But q 
now passed away. and in tha 
public the prospectus of a pew yt 
be devoted to the cause of bey . 
piety, we may hope for a favourab 
though we lay c aim to the Patrons 
particular sect, or denomination, by ; 
ly invite the support of all, ’ 

Sabbath School instruction } 
universally, and deservedly a Pith 
classes of well informed persons 4.9 
friends have more cause to comm 
ference. than of opposition. But nat 
ing the general favour which these’ 
have obtained in the public Thind, 
effort is required to give an impens 
direction, to the exertions of g.. 
pouse this mode of Christian ta. 
And the Managers of the Ames.” 
School Union believing that 4 oath 
zine, adapted to the Purposes of * 
woukl promote these important epi 
solved to publish such a Journal; rely 
blessing of God to crown theip hint 
success. Tosecure the Patronage ) 
support this work. the Managers dina 
selves directly to the friends ofthe tas 
and to all who are engaged inthe aw 
self denying duties of Sabbath ¢ .! " 
tion. to bespeak their favourable 
und steady support, of the ; 


SUNDAY SCHOOL Magy 


The American Sunday School fy 
Was organized in the city Of Philades 
the 25th of May, 1824, now fumbe 
auxiliaries, seven hundred and tie 
schools, having seven thousand three jp 
and thirty-seven teachers, afd forty-eig 
sand six hundred and eighty-one schdg 

All the funds and books of the late 
phia Sunday and Adult School Uny 
now become the property of thig Gogg 
the many expressions of pleasure ang 
tion. which have been given to its 
pious and distinguished individualst 
ent, and distant sections of the Unite 
render it in fact, as well asin names 
institution. 

The following resolution, passed at 
anniversary of the Sunday and Adah 
Union, will show the importance 
very numerous and respectable mex 
tached to this design of the Board of 


On the motion of the Rev. Raspows 
of Ohio, seconded by the Kev, Hut 
of New-York, 

“Resolved, That this meeting hi 
with great pleasure, that measuresil 
adopted to publish a Monthly Maga 
devoted to the interests of Sunday Sia 
that they do unanimously, and moti 
approve the contemplated work, ants 
recommend it to the patronage of thei 


( Signed ) 
ALEXANDER HENRY, Pe 
JOHN C. PECHIN, Rec. Sées 


With such encouragement to t 
Magazine, it only remains for the Ma 
state the plan on which it will be cam 

The object of this work willbe, 
summary record of the. progeediay 
American Sunday Schoo! Union and 
ary and kindred societies, im all 
world; to. make public the best methtl 
ducting Sabbath Schools, admitting’ 
cussion of such questions as relatew™ 
nagement; to notice, and renew, ™ 
ticular reference to their tendenm}? 
books, and such as treat on subjects! 
tion ; to give such hints on ¢raming@e 
in the fear of the Lord, as are suit 
ly circle as well as the Sabbath Soli 
sert such well authenticated fact ® 
and memoirs of pious youths, as tem 
tie power of divine truth, encouni? 
and Sabbath School Teachers, and! 
minds of the pious; and, finally, @# 
readers of al: classes, to-take ther 
prayers and labours necessary WE® 
tion of the rising generation. i 7 
od i 


TERMS. 


1. A Number, consisting of 329a® 
printed on fine paper: nda "i 
published on their, day of every” 
making one volume? about 390] " 
year. ; 
I. The price of the work will be# 
and fifty cenis per annum, payavie™ 
livery of the sixth Number. rs 
Hl. Subscriptions will not beree™ 
less period than one year, wi er 
continuance must be given 
cation of the eleventh number F#™ 
IV. Societies, or individuas, PY™ 
copies, may receive a seventh Copye™ 


XF Subscriptions are respe a) 
—Those who procure themgren™, 
transmit a hst of their names aner” 
dence, stating the modeof conveyy 
in a fair hand, to A. Claxton, “Ri, 
American Sunday School Uniet 
pository, No. 29, North Fou 
delphia. 

+]¢"Communications suited to 
plan of this work will be tap’ 

+,* The first number will bepee 
Ist day of Juiy. 
Pluladelphia, June 1st, 1824. 
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